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EBDWARD AND MARY. 


CHAPTER Itt. 





Tue events of the day had made a powerful im- 
pression on the mind of Bremer; and the eye that 
traced him on his excursion, and now watched him in 
his tent, might discover an alarm-stricken conscience, 
if not a blood-stained hand. His hardened nature, 
however, soon overcame all outward perturbation, and 
the steadiness of his eye seemed to declare that the 
tumult within was hushed. 

Throwing aside all concern for the mysterious ap- 
pearance of Mary, and fear for any circumstances 
connected with her, he proceeded to lay plans for the 
accomplishment of a deed blacker than any we have 
yet seen in him, whatever we may have suspected. 

He had, in the short interview with Mary, con- 
ceived a desire of possessing her, which, at all ha- 
zards, he resolved to gratify. 

The greatest impediment to the accomplishing of 
his purpose, was the love Edward evidently felt for 
her, which would prompt him to defend her with his 
life. But Edward had unfortunately placed himself 
mn the power of Bremer, by striking him—his superior 
officer,—and the strict military law would punish the 
offence vigorously, which law he now resolved w en- 
force to its extent.— True, witnesses existed who could 
palliate the crime :—but would his policy allow them 
to appear ?—The sequel will show. 

His first step was an application to the commander- 
in-chief, to whom he stated the offence in a most ag- 
gravated light. The colonel’s high standing in the 
army removed all suspicion of falsehood from the 
mind of the general, and he immediately granted an 
order for the arrest and close confinement of Edward, 
which order, it may well be supposed, Bremer caused 
to be executed without delay. 

Hlis next step (for despatch, not less than evil, was 
his element) was the seizure of Mary. In this pro- 
ceeding he chose not, personally, to appear. Having 
selected five of his creatures from his regiment, who 
were not strangers to many similar acts of violence, 
he despatched them in the dusk of evening, with orders 
for three to secure and remain with the cottager while 
the other two conveyed the girl to a lonely house upon 
a deserted heath, the inmates of which were devoted 
to his service. 

The recluse and his daughter had retired at an ear- 
ly hour, and the villains found all still when they ar- 
rived at the spot. With the greatest precaution and 
silence they opened a casement, inadvertently left un- 
fastened, and proceeded to the interior without creat- 
ing alarm. Aided by a dark lantern, which they 
now produced, they found their way to the apartment 
of the reciuse, where he lay in tranquil repose. 

The ruffians, expert from practice fin deeds of vil- 
lany, succeeded in binding him hand and foot with- 
out awakening him: they then aroused him to the 
danger of his situation. His exclamation of terror 
brought his daughter to his apartment in an instant. 





bear her away, when the voice of the recluse arrested 
them. 

He had recognised the two who held his daugh- 
ter, and who appeared the leaders of the band, as men 
who were, previous to being driven from his home, his 
servants; both of whom, at that time, were devotedly 
attached to him. One of them, Friburg, owed his 
life to the recluse, who in his younger days had 
rescued him from drowning, and he had often sworn 
never to forget his preserver. 

He now thus addressed them :—** Friburg !—Cas- 
par! that lady is the daughter of Frederick Bremer!" 
They loosed their hold, and stood as motionless as 
if a thunderbolt had burst upon them; while Mary 
sprung forward and threw herself upon her father’s 
bosom. 

“The child of our lost master !"’ exclaimed Friburg, 
doubtingly ; ** can it be possible 7” 

The blaze of the lantern flashed full upon the 
faces of the father and daughter. 

** Look upon these features,” said the recluse; ** you 
remember my poor lost Julia ;—is not she like her ?— 
Friburg! but for this arm, your weltering corse had 
long since sunk and perished beneath the waters of the 
Danube ;—can you doubt the word of Frederick, when 
he now tells you that this maiden is his dear, his be- 
loved, his only child?—Julia’s spirit has winged its 
flight to the realms of eternity ;—if my morning star 
of existence must so soon shed its radiance upon her 
home of peace, in the realms of bliss, let me too wit- 
ness its rising !"" 

An exclamation of astonishment burst from both the 
soldiers at the same moment; and in full conviction 
of the truth, they advanced and knelt to their former 
master ; swearing, if it were necessary, to sell their 
lives dearly in his cause; and Friburg, rising, cut 
loose the cords with which Count 
bound. 

The other soldiers, who had withdrawn a little, now 
showed signs of dissatisfaction, and one coming for- 
ward, spoke for the three :—** Friburg, this is execut- 
ing the commission of our Colonel well!” 

“Curses upon his exclaimed Friburg. 
‘For ten long years we have toiled for him in the 
path of infamy: we have shed the blood of his vic- 
tims, and our own has mingled with it: the cries of 
slaughtered innocents have reached the throne of 
eternal justice, and nightly do we suffer the torments 
of the damned.—Here I, in the hope of mercy from a 
late repentance, renounce him and his associates :-—if 
lam alone in this—be it so '—here I stand, between 
my old beloved master, and the mandate of your 
Colonel,—and, opposed, I will fight with the fury of 
uncaged fiends: but if, like men, you will renounce 
the service of a monster who disgraces humanity ;— 
receive the hand of a friend, and swear to preserve 
Count Frederick Bremer against the machinations of 
his brother.” 


Frederick was 


head !" 


The truth and justice of this appeal were irresistible. 
The three advanced and swore deeply the proposed 
oath; and the whole five bowed in obedience to the 
Count. 

Mary having learned thus much of the Colonel, be- 
gan to entertain fears for the safety of Edward, and 





She, too, was seized, and they were proceeding to 








inquired of Caspar respecting him. 


He repeated 


briefly 


the cause, stating that his trial would take place on 


the circumstance of his berg confined, and 


the ensuing morning. 

** | shall attend that trial,” said the Count; * fully 
confident that I can refute his charge, and bring upon 
his head the destruction his crimes have long merited 


‘ ** 
Friburg, continued he, **do you know his dun 


geon ?" 
“IT do,” returned Friburg ; 


finger a signet that will adimit its wearer.” 


“and have upon my 


** This is fortunate,” replied the Count: “ FE niusi 
visit my young friend to prepare him for the morning, 
and encourage bim with the assurance, that he ts safe 
from the wiles of his Colonel.” 

Having dressed in the suit which he wore on the 
night of his disappearance from home, eighteen years 
past, and thrown over himself a dark mantle, he com 
mitted his daughter to the care of Caspar and the 
three soldiers, and departed with Fribur 
* This dress will protect me from the violence of the 
only one whom we this night have to fear.” 

Conducted by his faithful guide, he passed the sen 
tinels without interruption, and at length arrived in 


uv 
) 


saying — 


view of the prison. Friburg here stopped, and giving 
to his companion the signet, returned to the cottage. 

The Count advanced, when the sentinel at the gate 
hailed bim with— 

* Whom do you seek ?” 

** Edward Gardiner,” was the reply. 

‘Upon whose authority ?” 

The Count immediately produced the signet. 

* Pass,” said the sentinel; and the gate was closed 
upon him. 
retired. 


A soldier conducted him to the cell, and 


Scarcely was the door closed upon him, when he 
heard the slidings of bolts in another quarter, and 
looking round, saw the Colonel entering cautiously, 
through a private door. ‘The Count retired behind a 
projecting nook to secrete himself from observation, 
and watch, in silence, the motions of his brother. 

The causes of this unexpected appearance of the 
Colonel it may be necessary here to explain. 

The Colonel felt confident of success, if he was op 
posed in his charge by no other than Edward. Bui 
Edward would name, as a witness, the recluse, and 
demand his appearance—his not being found at his 
cottage would cause a strict search to be made, and 
however well secreted by his emissaries, he might 
be found; and his being found would probably result 
in disagreeable, if not dangerous, consequences: be- 
sides, the girl would be sought; she might also be 
Now, (for 


the Colonel was a cool reasoner, and for his own plea 


found, and the same consequences ensue. 


sure, aggrandizement, or safety, did not stop at blood 
shed) the removal of Edward—his original purpose— 
would save the trouble and perplexity of extra care in 
the secretion of the recluse and his daughter :—his 
removal or theirshad become indispensable, and one 
blow, answering the same purpose, seemed to be, 
upon the whole, better than two. Edward might be 
despatched privately, leaving the coast clear between 
himself and the girl; and this, by the by, thought he, 
might have been done much more easily and safely 
before the charge had been preferred against him to 





which he must answer in the morning. However, a 
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rand project could never be given up because of an!|'remained behind decks, while her husband stood by| pled her abundantly with the necessaries of life. She 


and now that the affat 


| 
he resolved to perpeti ite the deed with 


ersight in the performing 5 


cried haste 


ie wo hand (his favourite cut-throat bein absent 
ipon a different but very proper commission) this 
night :—he would be found dead in the morning, (ue 4) 
wit who could charge or think to charge the deed! 
ipon the brave Colonel of the 23d regunent of his 
mayesty’s dragoons'—and it w wilh th bntention 
hat he now entered bedward cell 


bedward lat pon : bed oft raw in 1 comp sed 
lee] a lanip was burnin t bins Sack the light of 
viich shone bright TH face, showin » coun 
enance of tranquallit and mnocence 

il was dreaming, and the few word he uttered 


nay tell the subject of his thoughts -—* Mary, dear} 


Mary.” said he. **did EP not tell you that we were safe) 
wn the acts of the Colonel? then, now, and for ever] 
I defy his power 
The Colonel, who with he drawn da er, had been) 
lowly and cautiously advancing, now stood within} 


three feet of the sleeper he paused for a moment 


with a fiend-like sneer, at his last words, exclaiming : 


In sleep and in“death you may repeat that defiance, 


| 
hut in life never?” and he rarsed the deadly weapon :—} 


he Count, disencumbered of all disguise, advanced 


it the moment, and in a sepulchral tone that thril 


to the heart of the 


Not the vel 


ll of myriads of 


. 
murderer, cnied —* For 


pent agemons bursting im 


one awful roar from the tonercmost caverns of hell, | 
uld have whelmed the maddening brain of the | 
uuaved Bremer in such unearthly horror, as the well-| 
membered voice of his murdered brother at this) 
ity poreit, 
The dagger dropped from his nerveless rosp—bis 
whole frame shook like an aspen, and he fell sensele ss 
mon the cround. | 


f.dward awakened at the sound, and would have| 
tarted from his bed, but the Count bastened to he 
vie, and in a low voice Qave him a brief description 


4 the scene before hina, requesting him to remain 


till: then, returning to his former position, he spoke 
iu the same deep tone :—* Richard 
The 


elf on his elbow, 


Colonel. aroused by the sound, raised hun | 


und with horror painted upon every | 


feature, gazed wildly upon the form of his brother. 


The voice repeated -—" Richard, follow me!" 
‘Whither ?” 


‘'T’o the cold regions of the grave,” 


cried the distracted Bremer. 

was the reply; 

nd the form advanced as if to lead him away. 
iemer sprung upon his feet :——the terror of guilt 

at heavily upon his soul; his features and form were| 

distorted ; a deep sweat of agony buist from his face, | 

while he incoherently addressed the advancing figure : 
* Back—back—claim the 


livine are not for thee—avaunt !—-my cry shall rouse 


dead if thou wilt—the| 


tame twill entold| 


the spirits of bell to claim thee to—ha 
me to its clav-cold bosom—those arms will crush me— 


help! 


The Conant hastily recounted the events of the night 


madness! and he rushed from the cell, 


to Edward, and promising to attend the trial in the 


morning, he mufiled himself in his mantle and de- 


parted, 





THE REPOSTTORY. 





THE PIRATHO. 


A rinate vessel once attacked a sloop, the crew of 


which made violent and unexpected resistance: bu 


a 


jt soon proved unavailing, and she was then boardec 


by her assailants, who showed themselves inclined to 
proceed to extremities of every kind.—The master of 


‘he sloop unfortunately had his wife with him. She) 


l!and endeavoured to rush out of the cabin. 


the cangway, and endeavoured to prevent the negroes 
from descending to the cabin; however he was almost) 
The | 


male saw this, and aware that she now had no one to 


immediately knocked down and murdered 


protect ber, rushed, in a state of desperation, into the 


hold 


loor om the 


which communicated 
bulkheads 


» lar empty chest, that had ones 


with the cabin by a small 
Her first impulse was to open 
held 


ind to close the lid, in which there 


wine, and to 


take retuge in, 


happened to be a chink large enough to admit ar. 


Hlere she lay im total darkness, scareely daring to 


breathe, and listening with intense anxiety to the noses 


made by the people above. She heard enough to con-| 


vince ber that the work of death was going on, and that 


the prrates had murdered many of the crew. Com 
parative quietness soon succeeded, and the hatch be- 
ing removed, the negroes came down to the hold, and 
lifted up a vanety of bales and boxes upon deck, and | 


sent them on board their own vessel. 


Among othe 


things, they seized the chest in which she lay con 
that it 
great, that she would have discovei 

her| 
How 


herself lowered into the boat, and then 


cealed, thinking, doubtless, wine. | 


contained 
Her terror was so 
ed herself, had not the suffocating closeness of 
prison deprived her of the power of utterance. 
ever, she felt 


swung on board the pirate sé hooner, and eventually 


consigned to the hold along with other articles of 


plaaancle IT. 





The pirates soon got under way, and were so busy 


in attending to the navigation of their vessel, that night) 


' 
came on without their examining any of their new! 


booty. 


plating the horrors of her situation, and deliberating | 
what she ought todo. If she remained in concealment! 
she would soon perish of hunger, and if she discovered | 
herself, she would be a victim to the insults and bru-! 
tality of the She at length dete rmined | 


to pursue a middle course, and to seek an opportunity 


necroes. 


of disclosing herself to the pirate captain when non 


of the seamen were present. She had some hope of 


' 
accomplishing this; for she naturally enough sup-| 
posed that the hold of the schooner communicated 
with the cabin in the same way as in her husband's 


vessel. When she supposed, from the surrounding| 


stillness, that midnight was approaching, she liberated | 


herself trom her wooden prison. ‘Total darkness pre-| 


vailed, except near a chink, through which a famt| 
light appeared.—She groped her way to the spot, and | 
found that her guided beacon was the key-hole of the! 
door of which she was in search. It yielded to her| 
hand, and afforded access to the cabin, as she expect-| 
ed. On passing forwards she found the pirate chic {| 
asleep on a couch, with a lamp burning on the table| 
Hlaving secured thie door, she swabene| 

| 


ed him as gently as possible; but the moment he cast| 


beneath him. 


his eyes on her, he started up, uttered a cry of fear, 
She fell 
at his feet, and explained who she was, and how she 
had been brought on board his vessel, and unplored 
his protection. ‘The negro, on recovering from his 
first alarm, listened attentively to what she said, and| 
then, after a little hesitation, told her he had not suf- 


ficient control over his men to prevent them from in- 





sulting her, and that her only security lay in continu- 
ing in her former concealment, ull she found an op- 
portunity of leaving the schooner. He 


} 
promised to} 


supply her with food during her imprisonment, and to 
put her ashore, or on board some vessel, as soon as 
he found it possible to do so. He now conducted her 
to the hold, and having placed the chest in a spot less 
likely to be disturbed than any other, left her, and 
shortly returned with food and wine. "The female re- 
mained two days in this state, undiscovered by the 


crew, and regularly visited by the captain, who sup- 


om 
Ihe lady was, in the mean time, contem-}| 


had the liberty of moving about the hold all night, but 
was obliged to take refuge in her prison during the 
dav, every plas e between decks being « x posed to the 


visits of the negroes. At length the pirate came 


in sight of a Spanish coasting boat: and 


having 
heave to, he at once 
on deck, 
of his peo le, and embarked hes 


in the stran 


made her brought his femal: 


passenger to the indescribable astonishment 


without opposition 


cer vessel, to the master of which he gave 


some money, with directions that their charge should 


The 


Spanish seamen tulfilled these injunctions by leaving 


me put on shore the moment they got mito port. 


the lady at Havana the next morning. 





FEMALE EDUCATION, 





A yvoune lady ay excel in spe aking Frene h and 
Italian; may repeat a few passages trom the volume 
of extracts; play like a professor, and sing like a sy- 
ren: have her dressing-room decorated with her own 
drawing tables, stands, flower-pots, screens, and cabi- 
nets; nay, she may dance like Semphronia herself, 
ind yet we shall insist, that she may have been very 
badly educated. 1 am far from meaning to set no 
value whatever on any or all of these qualifications ; 
‘they are all of them elegant, and many of them tend 
to the perfecting of a polite education. These things, 
‘in their measure and degree may be done; but there 
Many 
‘one thing is needful.”’ 
| Besides, as the world seems to be fully apprized of the 


are others which should not be left undone. 


things are becoming, but 


i value of whatever tends to ~..bellish life, there is less 
occasion here to insist on its unportance. But, though 
; 2 . 

a well-bred young lady may lawfully learn most of the 


| , : 
fashionable arts; yet, let me ask, does it seem to be 


the true end of education, to make women of fashion, 
| dancers, singers, players, painters, actresses, sculptors, 
| gilders, varnishers, engravers, and embroiderers ?— 
| Most men are commonly destined to some profession, 
and their minds are consequently turned each to its 
respective object. Would it not be strange if they 
were called out to exercise their profession, or set up 
their trade, with only a little general knowledge of the 
| ewrades and professions of all other men, and without 





any previous definite application to their own peculiar 
calling? The profession of ladies, to which the bent 
of their instruction should be turned, is that of daugh- 


|ters, wives, mothers, and mistresses of families.— 


Chey should be therefore trained with a view to these 


if 


several conditions, and be furnished with ideas, and 
principles, and qualifications, and habits, ready to be 
applied and appropriated, as occasion may demand, to 
each of these respective situations. ‘Though the arts, 
which merely embellish life, must claim admiration, 


when a man of sense comes to marry, it is a com- 


_panion whom he wants, and not an artist. It is not 
|merely a creature who can paint and play, and sing, 
and draw, and dress, and dance: it is a being who 
can comfort and counsel him; one who can reason, 
and reflect, and feel, and judge, and discourse, and 
discriminate ; one who can assist him in his affairs, 
lighten his cares, sooth his sorrows, purify his joys, 
strengthen his principles, and educate his children. 
(Such is the woman, who is fit for a wife, a mother, 
jand a mistress of a family. A woman of the forme: 
jdescription may occasionally figure in the drawing- 
jroom, and attract the admiration of the company ; 
jbut is entirely unfit for a helpmate to man and to 


\** train up a child in the way he should go.” 





Here lieth one whose greatest pride 

Was, oft to boast how well he lied ; 

Yet some there were, whose doubts ran high, 
Who thought that very boast a /ie. 
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Sin Water oTt.—Mr. Medwia gives an inter 
esting account of Lord Byron's opinion of Sir Walter 
Scott: 

+. pever travel without Scott's novels,’ said he, 
‘they are a perfect library in themselves—a_pertect 
literary tre ease. | could read them once a vear with 


new ple asure. Lasked himif he was certain about 
the novels being Sir Walter Scott's. 

«*Seott as much as owned himself the author of 
I was talking to 


him about that novel, and lamenting that its author 


Waverley to me at Murray's shop. 


had not carried back the story nearer to the time of 
the revolution. Scott, entirely off his guard, said,’ 


} +} 


‘ Avy, I ought to have done so, but——there he stop- 


ped. It was in vain to attempt to correct himself; he 
looked confused, and relieved his embarrassment by 
a precipitate retreat. —— He spoiled the tame of 
his poetry by his superior pros He has such extent 
and versatility of powers in writing, that, should his 
novels ever tire the public, which is not likely, he will 
apply himself to something else, and succeed as we UN. | 
Lis mottos from old plays prove that he at all events 
possesses the dramatic faculty which is demed me, and 
yet Lam told that his Halidow Hill did not justify ex- 
with, but have seen ex- 


pectation. lf have never met 


tracts from iu.—. 

** When Walter Scott began to write poetry, which! 
was not at a very early age, Monk Lewis corrected lis} 
verses; he understood little then of the mechanical] 
part of his art. The Fire King, in the Minstrelsy of | 
the Scottish Border, was almost all One | 


Lewis's. 
of the ballads in that work, and, except some of 
Leyden’s, perhaps one of the best, was made from a 
story picked up in a stage coach—I mean that of Will 
Jones: 


* They boiled Will Jones with o the pot, 
And not much fat had Will’? 


[ hope Walter Scott did not write the review of 
‘ Christabel,’ fomhe, in common with many of us, is 
indebted to Coleridge. But for him perhaps the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel would never have been thought 
of. The line 


* Jesu Maria shield us well!’ 


is taken word for word from Coleridge's poem. Of 
all the writers of the day, Walter Scott is the least 
jealous. He is too confident of his own fame to dread 
the rivalry of others. He does not think of good writ- 
ing as the Tuscans do about fever, that there is only 
# certain quantity of it in the world.’ ” 
ee 

Apvick To FeEMALES.—Brighter than polished sil- 
ver, more valuable than Peruvian ore, more precious 
than the pearl of the sea, than the diamond in the 
bowels of the earth, or all the shining treasures of the 
mines of Potosi, is reputation to a woman. As the 
time that is past has gone for ever, as the word that 
escapeth thy lips, returneth not again; so is the 
good name of a woman when it goeth from her.— 
Art thou beautiful as the morning, art thou comely 
as the evening, do strangers speak thy praise, and thy 
acquaintance pour their encomiums on thee? yet thy 
way is a narrow path, from which, if thou strayest, 
thou wilt never more find it out; thy praises will be 
tiirned into revilings, and thy encomiums into keen 
reproach. Art thou placed on an eminence, among 
the daughters of women, dost thou sit at the head of 
he board, do crowds of admirers bow d wn betore 
thee with reverence? yet thou sittest on a slender 
pinnacle, from which the sudder breath of indiscretion, 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 


inot the boaster, nor the professed betraver, come near 
jthine house. As the way of a man on the ridge of an 
|house, so is the fame of a woman among a crowd of 
fools; but the coquette is light of heart, and danceth 
lalong ; Yet affect 


prude loseth her 


no wonder, therefore, she falleth. 
|not to despise temptation, for the 
good name, by the means she taketh to preserve it. 


Havyon.—*'A short time before Tlavdn died. it was 


agreed by his admirers in Vienna, to perform the Crea- 
ition, with Carpani’s Italian words; and an orchestra 
jof one hundred and sixty musicians was formed fos 


the purpose at the palace of princes 


Lobkow itz. in a 


room in which more than fifteen hundred of the nobi 


Haydn, old 


lity and gentry of Vienna were seated. 


land feeble, was desirous of being once again among 


' 
ithat public whom he had so long gratified, and why 
therefore, taken 
' 
jinto the room in an easy chair, the princess E-sterhazy 


The tlou 


and the stir among the audiences 


ihad so long rew irded him: he w 1s, 


land other ladies eoing out to meet him. 


ivishes of the band, 


: 
proclaimed his arrival. Tle was placed in the centr 
lof three rows of seats, occupied by the most illustrious 


hol Vienna. 


ition of the audience changed. 


The orchestra commenced, and the emo 
The sacred music of 


ithat Oratorio could not but seem sublime to an assem 


ii'bly whose hearts were full of regret and veneration for 


ja great man, who was soon to quit that life which he 
had made more inimortal than millions of his fellow 
men. Surrounded by 
charming women and gallant men, with every eve 
turned to him as to the retiring sun of the musical 
world, Haydn took a glorious farewell look at life. 
To show the tenderness felt for him, when he was 
seated, it was noticed by the chevalier Capellini, a 
physician of the highest repute, that bis limbs were not 
sufficiently covered up from the cold. No sooner was 
it noticed, than the richest and most costly shawls 
were pulled from the shoulders of the beautiful wo- 
men that wore them, and employed to warm and 
make comfortable the beloved old musician. He 
shed tears at this proof of the affection of his friends. 
At the end of the first part, feeling himself growing 
faint, he requested to be taken out. His conveyance 
was brought; before leaving the room, however, he 
ordered those who were bearing him to stop. He 
thanked the public first, by bowing his head; and 
then turning to the orchestra, and lifting his hands to 
heaven, his eves filled with gratitude and tenderness, 
he pronounced his parting benediction on the old as- 
sociates and companions of his labours, and so was 
carried to his little home, made proud and happy by 
the last honours of an honourable career.” 


—_—— 

Music tN Gernmany.—The culture of music in 
Germany is astonishing ; even down to the most in- 
significant charity-schools, the art is publicly taught; 
no schoolmaster is allowed to exercise his profession 
unless he is capable of teaching at least the elements 
of music and some instruments. In the principal 
towns there are public and special schools, where any 
one is admitted unconditionally, and where all the 
parts of composition are taught. Besides this, the 
means of ordinary education, being very numerous 
and easily attained by every class, the artisan, and 
even a man of the lowest order im society, if he does 
not require the assistance of his son's industry to at- 
tain a livelihood, may give him a good education free 
of all expense. From these united causes it results, 
that in general the musians of Germany are numer- 
ous and well-informed. Their methods of instruction 
are moreover the same as in Italy, with some modifi- 





or the strong blast of envy may cast thee down; so 
shall thy fall be that of the falling meteor: thou shalt 
be despised in the dust, and gazed at on high no more. 
Wouldst thou preserve this jewel of an high price, let 


cation; they tend directly to the point. Such, in few 
|words, is the history and present state of music in 
||Germany, which country, as has been seen, possesses 
\jits full share of merit. 





the great and the good, by 
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GENERAL BURGOYNE. 


Ir is curious thata man of such celebrity, as 


iriter, a senator, and an off isthe late Lieute 
ant Joho Burgoyne, should be found among th 
' er ot those of whose vouthtal days no memoria 
has heen preserved. Neither the time, place nor 
cu wtances of his birth are known. Even his pa 
rentace is doubtful He is sand, but upon what au 


1 does not appear, to have been a natural soi 


of that Lord Bingley, who died at an advanced age 


in | j That be bad the advantage of a liberal edu 

if i ind early intercourse with polished society, | 
sufficrently evident trom tis writin md u is probabl 
that he was early devoted to the profession of arms 


for on the tenth of May, 1759, | was raised to th 


rank of Lieutenant Colonel, and in Aucust of thi 
Loa utenant Colonel 
Ihis afte: 


Portugal, an 


ensuing vear, he was appointed 
Commandant of the 16th Licht Dragoons. 


services at different periods, in Spain, 


Amern t are ill well known, espe rally the unfortu 
nate termination of his mplitary career at Saratoga 
which, though at tarnished not Ins honour, cast a shad 
over his brow ever 


ifterwards, consprouous to thy 


physiognomical eye. Ele made, on certain oceasion 
no ordinary figure in parliament. He moved in th 
Lady Charlotte Stanley, a 
dauchter of the Earl of Derby: and vet we know not 
who and what originally he was.—Hle was the autho: 
The Maid of the Oak« 
|| the Lord of the Manor, Richard Caeur de Lion, an 


lithe Comedy of the Heiress; and vet the curiosity o 


first circles, and married 


of four successful dramas: 


| his lnographer, even im this anecdote dealing and me 
| moir-sifting age, cannot trace his origin, or th 
The table of the Lord of th 
|Manor seems, in some degree, to have been suggested 
‘(though sufficiently disguised in the modification of! 


character and circumstances) by the incident of hi 


liscenes of his education. 


own matrimonial connexion; for his was a clandestin: 
land unauthorized marriage, at a time when he held 
only a subaltern’s commission in the army, and is sax 
to have excited, at first, the resentment of the lady’s 
father to such a degree, that he declared his resolution 
never to admit the offenders into his presence, thougl 
in process of time, the anger of the Earl subsided, o 
reconciliation was effected, and was succeeded by a 
warm and lasting attachment. 


It is probable, also 
that the memory of his lady, who died in the yeu 
1776, at Kensington-palace, during his absence in 
America, is embalmed by the affectionate regrets of 
the General in that beautiful air in the first act of that 
opera, 
“ Encompased in an angel's frawe, 
Au angels virtues lay ; 


Too soon did heaven amwert the claim, 
And call ils own away. 


My Anna's worth, my Anna's eharms, 
Must never more return! 

W hat sow shall fill there widowed arms ’ 
Ah, we! my Anna's urn!” 

It is some confirmation of this conjecture, that Ge 
neral Burgoyne contracted no second marriage. ‘Taste 
and sentiment, rather than vigour and originality; 
and familiarity with local manners and the superfices 
of character, rather than the comprehensive views of 
the sources of human ection, and penetration into 
the deepest recesses of the human heart, characterize 
the genius of this writer; and his satire, though well 
pointed, will accordingly lose its interest when the 
memory of the fleeting follies and temporary politics 
at which it is levelled shall have died away. Of his 
dramatic works, incomparably the most valuable, is 
the comedy of The Heiress, which may, indeed, be 
called the last comedy produced on the English stage. 
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TY The Committers sppomted for that purpose, afier a critical examination | 
f more than sinty Essays, on various subjects, awarded the premium to the | 
writer of the following. The others will follow under this head in succession. | 





WRITTEN BY MATILDA MURRAY OF THIS CITY, | 


rOR THE PREMIUM OF FIFTY DOLLARS. | 
| 
The human mind is like « tilting field, 

Where two contending champions scorn to yield | 
Reason and Passion—erch in turo prevails, } 
Just as the owner regulates the acales. 
If wisely he on Meason’s side declare, | 
Passion must yield, and happiness be there 
But if, alas, to Passion’s side he lean, 


Disorder reigns, and desolates the sceue 


Wuewn Kemble was hissed by an exasperated au-| 
ence, in consequence of a rudeness previously offer- 
ed to a female favourite, he could not have chosen a| 
more plausible excuse than the one which gained him | 
iniversal applause. ** Human nature,” said the great! 
tragedian in his high, shrill, peculiar voice; “ Hu-! 
man nature’ Human nature ! 


It was eloquent in| 
the extreme. 


The ingenuity of the world could not 
have devised a wiser pretext than the frailties and in- 
consistencies Of human nature.—Good and evil are | 
strangely commingled together. — Opimons always | 


fluctuating, and passions counteracting each other, 





whirl the mind into a delinum of contending emo- | 
tions ; and man ts so singularly constructed, that he 4 
over regretting losses consequent on his own folly, or| 
miserably disappointed in the accomplishment of his 
brightest hopes. In all the ardour of virtuous medi- 
tation he is eager to acknowledge the impossibility of 
a combination between happiness and vice; and yet, 
unallured by true glory, and unabashed by shame, he 
daily sacrifices integrity to earthly pursuits; he aban- 
dons an endearing Protector, an everlasting source of 
joy, for paltry treasures, which are at any moment lia- 
Lie to be destroyed by the fickle sport of chance. 

I’ame, that comes and goes on the wings of the 
wind—pleasures, which flash and disappear like electri- 
city in the summer cloud,—and wealth, which glides ir- 
resistibly from the tenacious grasp,—are subjects that 
monopolize the attention of the learned, and arrest 
the steps of the gay. 

The philosopher in his closet, and the soldier in the 
(leld, (though the former professes to teach the empti- 
ness of glory, and the latter to stem the current of un- 
just power,) weary the slowly rolling hours with exer- 
tions; the one gaining admiration by the ridicule of| 
praise, and the other ingeniously furthering the cause | 
of humanity by glutting himself with the blood of his 
fellow men. We cannot too deeply impress our minds 
with the value of virtue, or too carefully mould our 
meditations into the shape of truth. Earth abounds 
with fascinating temptations, which surround the ad- 
venturer to dazzle bis vision with false glares, and be- 
tray his attention with cheating sounds. The ambient 
pleasures will sometimes prove too strong for eagle- 
eyed resolution to resist, and faith often sleeps when 
the battle is nigh. Unless trained by long discipline 
into the practice of honour, he may not always follow 
the best inclinations, or have any good inclinations to 
vuide him. ‘The flowery wreaths of vice stupify his 
senses with their fragrance, and lull his conscience into 
a fatal repose, till the deluded mind is entangled in her 
hundred-thousand folds, and the whole man sinks a 
horrid victim to wretrievable ruin. ‘Then too late he 
sees his error; then the chains which seemed at first 
but garlands of flowers, are metamorphosed into ser- 





lis destruction. 

‘embrace—seizes their slippery forms in his wootens| 
grasp, or attempts to control their billowy motions, | 
and trample them beneath his shrinking feet.—Alas !' 
the creeping folds have encircled his body, and impri- 
soned every limb; gasping, he is enveloped in their 
countless toils, and yields, conquered and shuddering, 
to torments horrible as hell !—The course of vice is a 
steep descent, and we pass with accelerated velocity 
down its dreadful abyss—a false step, or a heedless 
turn, may plunge us into the lion’s den, and the Spirit 





| » ® . 
|of God dwells not with the abandoned one, to pacify 


their rugged natures or soften down their ire. 

| Let us on the other hand observe the noblest work 
of God—an honest man. It is the constitution of hu- 
manity to endure every sorrow which is not the result 
,of sin, and the good man turns a shielded breast to the 


! Bs ‘ . 
hills of life, which rattle like harmless hail-stones on an 
armed knight. Virtue to the mind is a more imperish- 


able protection, than Spanish steel to the body; and he 
who has equipped himself in her sacred suit, walks gi- 
gantic and immortal amid the loudest din and fiercest 
‘dangers of tumultuous war. The greatest monarch 
jwho has gained his magnificence by the sacrifice of 
honour, has no dignity to compare to this; and La 
| Fayette in his plain blue coat, surrounded by the 
sacred enchantments which virtue has bestowed, is 
an object incomparably of more interest and ad- 
miration, than the sultan half buried in 
sures of the east. 


the trea- 
Many weak minded mortals, at 
the onset of their career, vainly suppose it possible 
to trifle a little with the pleasures of vice, and after- 
wards to erect themselves in the strict practice of all 
that is just, honourable, and good. They would 
amuse their tastes by sipping forbidden sweets, being 
careful not to drain the poisonous bow! to the bottom, 
and fondly imagine they possess resolution, in which 
daily experience proves their fellow mortals so miser- 
ably deficient—to allow a few merry gambols on the 
brink of the precipice, without the risk of being be- 
trayed into the abyss. A very few, by the peculiar 
blessing of fortune, may regain their equillibrium, and 
re-establish themselves in the road to happiness; but 
many, and by far the majority, find their veins swell- 
ing with incurable malady, when they believed the 
venomous goblet had only touched their lip: or dizzy 
and bewildered by the witcheries around them, lose 
their hold, and are hurled into the gaping chasm, 
when they only intended a glance over the edge. 

An honest man is rarely to be found. There is no 
lack of those sort of beings who abound in negative 
virtues, who delight in religion, and detest the devil ; 
who go to church three times on the Sabbath, and 
never demolish a meal without a good long-winded 
The excellence of these consist in declara- 
tions of what feats they might have accomplished, if 
circumstances had not prevented, and how noble they 
would be—if they could. They grow up like brutes, 
deficient in the cultivated passions of civilized socie- 
ty—exhibiting their stated periods of youth, maturity, 
and decay—remote alike from the virtues and the 
vices, the rewards and the penalties, the delicate plea- 
sures and refined pains of active existence ; and after 
having undergone the varieties of animal life, at last 
quietly repose themselves in their narrow bed; like 
small pebbles for a moment disturbing the peaceful 
tranquillity of the water with their fall, silently they 
bury their names and their natures in an oblivion as 
deep as though they had never been. These compose 
one of three classes of the human kind. The other two 
consist of active beings, whose loud voices are heard, 
and whose figures are seen and remembered on the 
great stage of the world, conspicuous as the benefac- 
tors or enemies, the glory or shame, of their race. 


grace. 





peats, whose breath is rank poison, and whose touch | 











Augustus is one ofthe former. In him are combined 


Vainly he struggles in their nauseous||at once enthusiastic admiration of honesty, 





with will 
Virtue consists scarcely 


| 


‘and power to practise it. 


'|more in acting, than in resisting. The impulse of 


a moment may urge a young, warm disposition into 
| some glorious undertaking, but it requires firm rea- 
soning, philosophical morality, the most difficult to 
attain, to defy temptations as a rock defies the waves 
iwhich are for beating at its base, and for 
This great characteristic distinguishes 
Augustus from the rest of men. He pursues his 
varied path, with an unwavering moral courage, 
which, without the foppery of unnecessary display, 
is faithful in the hour of danger, and rises in ratio 
to the tumults in which he is engaged ; strength- 
ening him in proportion to the oppressive weight, it 
sheds a glory around his way, when overclouded with 
the gloomiest shade; and when he is brought to the 
test, when Vice stands on one side, arrayed in her 
robes of gayety, with her long train of false phantoms 
to urge her requests, and offering gold, and glory, and 
all the earth can afford, for a smile of his lip, or a 
touch from his hand; and the plain unadorned form 
of Truth on the other, calls with her silver voice, and 
bids him beware,—then does this invaluable charm 
close his ear to sounds that would betray the unwary, 
and soften visions that would ruin the thoughtless 
gay. Indeed his mind is a beautiful piece of moral 
mechanism, which, presents a barrier to shield from 
almost every weapon, or affords a remedy for every 
wound. What ills it cannot palliate, it teaches him 
to endure, and when fate banishes from him the pros- 
perous rays which often shine on the vicious, it enables 
him to tread the dark labyrinths with a light step and 
a fearless heart, confident and happy that joy awaits 
him at the end. 

He possesses a thousand resources for agreeable 
thought, which hushes his bosom into a serenity im- 
pervious to the storm. Cheerfullness perpetually ir- 
radiaies his heart, from which he has wisely shut the 
greatest enemy to man. No matter what tempests 
brood over his head, or what terrors start up at his 
feet, whether he float on the full tide of triumphant 
prosperity, or smilingly row his little boat, industri- 
ous to the opposition of winds and waves,—he hap- 
pily meditates, that if his barque is overwhelmed, he 
can yet beat the surges with his arm; or if no means 
of security vary the waste around, the worst that can 
befall him is the momentary crisis, which not all crea- 
tion could much longer have averted, and he eludes 
the cruelty of the angry storm, by causing the very 
winds which wreck his vessel to waft him to everlast- 
ing peace. Manlius, on the contrary, pursues plea- 
sure over the path of vice, and, for a few contemptible 
and evanescent throbs of joy, pays a price, than 
which, far less would have purchased an eternity of 
delight. Before his youth had ripened into the ener- 
gies of manhood, he thought he perceived many ways 
whereby he might indulge in idleness, without making 
the results visible in the tenour of his conduct, or the 
recitation of his task: but he was at length discovered 
in a falsehood which he had invented to excuse a 
crime, and, in addition to the advantages he had 
lost, he experienced the flagellation of his tutor, 
the disaffection of his companions, and the reproofs 
and contempt of all his friends. When the world 
presented a broader path, and he had grown to be a 
mover in a wider sphere, his propensities for evil in- 
creased in proportion to the importance of his situa- 
tion, until he was elevated from the meanness of be- 
ing despised, to the dignity of being hated. By a 
thousand unprincipled actions he has accumulated a 
fortune, which he lavishes to gain pleasures he cannot 
enjoy, and friends it is impossible for him to preserve. 
The very hirelings who fatten on his abundance, de- 


ever 
ever in} Vain. 








test the hand from which they receive their favours; 
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und while the flatterer, fawning about his person, draws 
a. veil over his vices, or eloquently softens them into} 
cenerous indiscretions, he is watching the effects of | 
his dose as the subject of future exposition and ridi- 
cule. Manlius himself, in the midst of abundance, 
und the idol of the warmest and most promising 
(tiends, with thousands to protect him from the at-| 
tacks of his enemies, and charms to dissipate reflec: | 


tion, is vet an utter stranger to that cheerfulness and | 
buoy ancy of spirits, which ever accompany Augustus} 
through all the vicissitudes of life. Though he is| 
sated with luxuries, he trembles at their insecuri-| 
tv, and, writhing beneath existence as anguish, he) 
His) 
pains have no remedy, his pleasures no delight; | 
his mind, like a dry leaf fluttering in the air, has) 
been long ago bereft of its use and beauty ; and the | 


shrinks shuddering from its close, as despair, 


mental eye resembles him to some gaudy fabric, stand- | 
ing insecure on a rotten foundation, with its massy| 
pillars and costly decorations: every day accelerates | 
its ruin, and while the cottage, unostentatiously and | 
without danger, lifts its thatched roof to the winds, | 
ihe feeble temple, spreading its valueless magnificence | 
to the gaze of day, moulders beneath the influence of 
every hour, and rocks in the summer breeze. 
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TO WELLING. 


Geneva, July 18. 


Dean FrankK—Wuen man sets forward on that 
broad career in which he has every thing to gain as 
well as to loose, he usually marks out a path which will 
accord with his inclinations as well as his ultimate bene- 
fit: in so doing, he will balance interest against plea- 
sure, and, chosing a medium between both, (if he be a 
man of judgment,) proceed boldly in his course. Now, 
the ancients who cannot but claim great credit for a 
proper designation of every thing which applied to the 
existence of humanity, painted love as well as fortune 
blind ; for as the first most usually directs the latter, | 
it had been folly to depict blindness leading a per- 
ceptive object, or the direct contrary ; because, in either 
case, blindness would be no hindrance to discrimina- 
lion. 

This position being acknowledged, that our for- 
iunes are in proportion to our susceptibility of female 
charms, or in other words, that our susceptibility of 
these charms mars our fortune, if indulged in at the 
outset of our career, the causes of those accidents 
which befall us, are no longer hidden; and having 
thein before us, it next becomes us to fortify our hearts 
in such a manner, as to guard them most effectually 
from the attacks of the blindfolded son of the war- 
rior. 

The following, related to me by Monsieur Patate, 
will, perhaps, prove interesting to you; to me it was 
productive of much pleasure. The tale is a true one, 
although somewhat extraordinary. I shall 
own words as nearly as I can: 

‘In the spring of the year 1793, I was in Paris. 
My lodgings were situated in the Rue Verdogne, in the 
suburbs, which I preferred on account of iis retire- 
ment from the bustle of the more interior streets. 
One evening about eleven, as I was leaning out from 
the balcony of my window, enjoying the beauty of a 
charming night—my mind dwelling on home—its joys, 
and its comforts were in recollection, soothing me to 
a state of perfect calmness. 1 was in a disposition fit 
to receive those impressions which most affect the 


heart by associating with them ideas of sorrow or dis- 
yess. 


use his 





‘In such a mood I felt when the sweetest notes, 
rom some human voice, were wafted to my senses on 








evening's balmy wings. 


I should have taken them ||child looked up, and repeated, “so are you a pretty 


for those of a woman, but that I knew no female |fiady.” He, in visible perturbation, set her down, and 


resided in the neighbourhood. 


I soon became || retired to his apartment, and did not quit it for several 


aware whence they proceeded, but an enchantment)|days. I watched them narrowly, without giving them 


yet hung round them, and I listened and lingered 
unt the last sounds died on my ear, and | was again) 
left to the direction of my réason.—For several nights, 
this was repeated, and there was soniething so melan- 
choly in the strain, so magical was its influence over 
me, that I would watch im anxious expectation the 
hour that was to renew my pleasure. 

* There is a principle of curiosity in us which throws | 
a vivacity mto the mind, and renders the spirits 
buoyant, which will distract us from all other oceu 
pations, until its object is attained. This principle 
was then acting on me in its full force. L could not 
sleep, nor walk, nor read, for the indefinable image 
of something, the idea of which | could not trace, was 
there—the music was about me m my waking hours, 
and in my dreams it mingled its soothing melody. 
have said that l knew whence it proceeded, that is, | 


rious friends, that was enveloped in flames. 


jreason to suspect that | noticed their extraordinary 


manner of life, vet | was unable to come to any de 
finitive conclusion. 


“The period for the development of the mystery 
at length arrived. I had one evening come home 
quite late, and had scarcely got into my bed before | 


was roused by 


a clamour and noise without. Cries 


of fire now burst upon me! I quickly dressed myselt, 
and going out perceived to be the house of my myste 


I has 


jtened to their assistance, and arrived just in time to 
| 

snatch the young man from his impending fate. 1 
jfound him on the floor senseless, and in a 


swoon 


| His companion was not there, nor could | discover 
| bun. 1 


I || where he was soon restored. 


hurried with the youth to my 


His friend had im the 


apartment, 


jmean time discovered hum. As soon as their eyes met 


’ | ’ 
I knew the locality, but who it was that i night's si- |) they rushed into each other's arms, and in an agony 


lent hour, sung her woes to the moon, as she beamed |/of joy at their escape, wept on each other's bosoms. 


her mild lustre over us, I could not tell. 


| 

1 inquired || 
| 

| 


* | had how discovered their secret; it was indeed a 


of the neighbours, but few had heard it, and those who|/ female, who had in disguise passed herself for a man. 


had, had taken ne notice of it. 
taining who lived in the house which contained the) 
charming musician. This was easily accomplished. | 
An old woman tenanted the lower part, and the upper | 
was occupied by two young men, who had lived there | 
for about a fortnight. My inquiries were next direct-| 
ed to know, if they ever sang? The old woman an-| 
swered, that late at night, after all the neighbourhood | 
had retired to rest, one of them would sing plaintive 
songs, as if something was on his mind that had dis- 
turbed his tranquillity ; that the other usually went 
out in the evening, and would not return ull mid- 
mght, while his companion who never ventured in the 
streets, would beguile his solitude with a song. My 
curiosity, was, however, not yet satisfied. L could not| 
conceive masculine tones so tender and sweet as 
those of my unknown. ‘There is an insinuating je ne 
sais quoi about the female voice that cannot be mis- 
taken. Whuile hearing that from the window I would 
have sworn, that no man’s could equal it. But yet it 
was a man’s, and I directed myself to gain his acquaint- 
ance; it proved the most difficult undertaking | had 
ever attempted. ‘The preliminaries of its accomplish- | 
ment are not worth relating. Suffice it that I gained | 
their confidence by several small services which I per- | 

| 








formed. 

“1 could get no insight into their mysterious con-| 
duct, notwithstanding all my attention and most rigor- | 
ous observation. | very often suspected that they were | 
lovers, and that the one whose melody had charmed | 
me, was a woman in male attire. Several circum-| 
stances strengthened these suspicions—he was always 
dressed in a frock coat, which he kept buttoned. His 
cheeks, though pale, were smooth and polished; his 
hair was fine as the silk from Arachnes’ web, and 
flowed in ambient curls about his high forehead ; his 
whole contour was full of delicacy ; the slightest emo- 
tion, would raise the deepest blush on his face, and 
there was withall so much delicacy in every move- 
ment, that I thought it impossible to be mistaken. I 
disclosed my suspicions to the old woman, who said, 
she was herself much of my opinion, and told the fol- 
lowing anecdote : 

* Three days previous to my visiting her, a neigh- 
bour’s child, a beautiful little girl, came playing 
around the house; it was about evening, and the 
young man was sitting inthe door. He called the lit- 
tle girl to him, and after having amused himself with 
it for a short time, put it on his knee, and looking it 
full in the face, said, ‘‘ You are a pretty lady ;” the 





I then sat about ascer- || Seeing, that they 


them 
selves on my mercy, and T promised to disclose it to 
no one. 


were detected, they threw 
I gave them every assistance in my power, 
and in return they related to me their history.” 

This letter has, my dear Frank, been drawn out to 
an unusual length; you will therefore dispense with 
the conclusion of this tale until ny next. Meanwhile 
believe me your fiend, R 
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TALE OF THE GREEN TAPER. 


* Amone the unfortunate families of Spanish Moris 
coes who were forced to quit Spain in 1610, there 
was one of a very rich farmer, who owned the castle 
Casa del Duende, or the goblin-house. As the ob- 
ject of the government was to burry the Moriscoes 
out of the country without allowing them time to 
remove their property, many buried their money and 
jewels in hopes of returning from Africa at a fu- 
ture period. Muley Hassem, according to our popu- 
lar tradition, had contrived a vault under the large 
zagnan, or close porch, of his house.  Distrusting 
his Christian neighbours, he had there accumulated 
great quantities of gold and pearls, which, upon his 
quitting the country, were laid under a spell by an- 
other Moriscoe deeply versed in the secret arts. 

“The jealousy of the Spaniards, and the severe 
penalties enacted against such of the exiles as should 
return, precluded Muley Hassem from all opportuni- 
ties of recovering his treasure. He died, intrusting 
the secret to an only daughter, who, having grown up 
at Seville, was perfectly acquainted with the spot un- 
der the charm. Fatima married, and was soon left a 
widow, with a daughter whom she taught Spanish, 
hoping to make her pass for a native of our country. 
Urged by the approach of poverty, which sharpened 
the desire to make use of the secret trusted to her, 
Fatima, with her daughter Zuleima, embarked on 
board a corsair, and were landed secretly in a cove 
near Huelva. Dressed in the costume of the pea- 
santry, and having assumed Christian names, both 
mother and daughter made their way to Seville on 
foot, or by any occasional conveyance which offered 
on the road. To avoid suspicion, they gave out that 
they were returning from the performance of a vow to 
a celebrated image of the virgin, near Moguer. I will 
not tire you with details as to the means by which 





Fatima obtained a place for herself and daughter, in 
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he family then occupying her own paternal house. 
latima’s constant endeavours to please her master 
nd mistress suceceded to the utmost of her wishes ; 

© beauty and tanocence of Zuleima, then only four- 
iven, needed no studied efforts to obtain the affection 


i the whole tamuly. 


When Fatima thought that the time was come, 
he prepared her daughter for the tmportant and aw 
ful task of recovermyg the treasure which she had 
onstantly talked to her since the child could under 
tand her meanin The winter came on: the fauil 
moved to the first floor as usual, and Fatima asked 
be allowed one of the 


ty Zi . " 
Hfoand Athena 


when the 


round-floor rooms for hei 
About the middle of December 
penodical ins) «6threatened to make the 


Caumdatl yiuiver ¢ ertlow it banks, and ircely a soul 


tirred out atter sunset, Pb atima, provide iwitha rope 


ind basket, anxiously waited the hour of mudmght to 


, ' ' 
minenee bie mcantation. Iter danebhter stood 


embling by her side in the porch to which they had 


roped thea way on the dark The large bell of the 


ithedral clock 


whose sound has a startling eflect in 


the dead silence of the nicht, tolled the hour: and 
i followed = for 


the melancholy ye al oft supplne ation 


bout two minutes. All now was still, except the 
wind and rain. Fatuma, unlocking with some diffi 
ulty the cold hands of her daughter out of hers, 


truck a flint and lighted a creen t iper, bot more than 


nn oinch jong, which she carefully 


the wind in a pocket lantern. 


sheltered trom 
The leht had searee 

ly glinmered on the ground, when the pavement 
vawned close by the feet of the two females. * Now 
Zulenma, my child, the only care of my life,” said 
latima, “ were you strong enough to draw me out of 
the vault where our treasure lies, | would not entreat | 
vou to hasten down by these small perpendicular steps | 
which you here see. Fear not, my love, there is 
nothing below but the gold and jewels deposited by 
my father.’’—*' Mother,’ answered the tremulous gut, 
“7 will not break the promise T have made you,, 
though I feel as if my breathing would stop, the mo- 
ment | enter that horrible vault. Dear mother, tie 
the rope round iny waist—my hands want strength—| 
you must support the whole weight of my body ; mer- | 


ciful Allah! my foot slips! Oh, mother, leave me not! 
in the dark !"’ 





The vault was not much deeper than the girl's 
length ; and upon her slipping from one of the pro- 
jecting stones, the chink of coims scattered by her feet, 
restored the failing courage of her mother. ‘ There, 
take the basket child—quick! fill it up with gold—' 


feel for the jewels,—I must not move the lantern.—. 
Well done, my love! Another basketful and no more. 
1 would not expose you, my only child.—Yet the can- | 
dle is long enough; fear not.—it will burn five mi-! 
nutes. Heavens! the wick begins to float in the melt- 
ed wax; out, out. Zuleima!—the rope, the rope !— 
the steps are on this side!” 


| 
| 
| 
A faint groan was heard; Zuleima had a 
in aswoonover the remaining gold. At thismoment all | 
was dark again: the distracted mother searched for the 
chasm, but it was closed. She beat the ground with 
her feet, and her agony became downright madness, | 
on hearing the hollow sound returned from below. | 
She now struck the flints of the pavement till hes 
hands were shapeless with wounds; lying on the ground 
a short time and having for a moment recovered the. 
power of conscious suffering, she heard her daughter 
repeat the words, ** Mother, dear mother, leave me not in 
She dark.” The thick vault through which the words! 
were heard, gave the voice a heart-freezing, thin, dis- 
tant, yet silvery tone, 


Fatima lay one instant mo- 
tionless on the flints: then, raising herself upon her 


knees, dashed her head with something like superna-)} 


tural strength against the stones. There she was found 


lifeless in the morning. 


On a certain mght im the month of December, the 
few who, ignorant that the house was haunted, hav 
incautiously been upon the spot at midmght, report 
that Pb atima is seen between two black figures, who, in 


spite of her violent struggles to avoid the plac e where 


her daughter is buried alive, force her to sit over the 


\ itwith al isket tull of old at her teet. The et 
fits by which she now and then attempts to stop het 
rs, are Suppose d to indicate that, for an hour, she ts 


mpelled to hear the unfortunate Zuleima erving, 
* Mother, ce , 


ar mother, leave me not in the dark.’ 
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Literary Prizws.—Genius 1s a delicate plant, that 
| 


wps in the wilderness, when it might be 


ome the poracte ol the warden. 


too often ay 


In Europe, it is im 
mediately noticed by rank, and consequently fostered 
by wealth. One of the few blessings of a monarchi 
cal government, is the patronage whieh literature and 
the fine aris always receive from the nobility, and often 
even from royalty itself. Not, perhaps, because the 
higher ranks are the best judges of works of taste, on 
he most benevolent of heart: but sim} ly, because} 
such acts secure them the reputation of both. But} 
let the motive be what it may, the end is the same— 
literature and the arts are encouraged. 

In this country, a very different state of things ex- 
ists; and therefore a very different mode should be) 
‘adopted for producing similar desirable effects. From | 
recent experience, there is no doubt in our minds, that | 
ithe offering of prizes, such as medals, cups, rings, and | 
ath is the best possible method of drawing forth na-| 


, : 
itive talent. Societies ought to be instituted for = 


[very purpose ; and we venture to say, that if half the 


money which has been squandered on trifling sub- 





jjects, had been appropriated, in this way, our country 


would now be half a century in advance of what she | 
actually ts. 
As a humble inite towards the creation of such an} 
intellectual treasury, we offer the sum of ONE HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS for articles adapted to the character 
and objects of our paper. 

ist. For the best American Moral Tale, the length 
not to exceed three pages of this paper, thirty dollars— 
for the second best, twenty dollars. 

2d. For the best Poetical Aiticle, on any subject 
compatible with the plan of this publication, of any 
length, between fifty and one hundred and fifty lines, 
thirty dollars,—for the second best, twenty dollars. 

The merits of the same to be decided by a commnit- 
tee in the usual manner. 

‘To be forwarded (post paid,) to Messrs. Hopkins & 
Morris, No. 9 Nassau-street, on or before the first of 
January next. 

((~ Editors of papers, throughout the United| 
States, are respectfully requested to give publicity to 


the abcve. 


_—_ 

Geographical Garden. —Whatever has a tendency 
to increase our knowledge of the sciences, becomes a 
matter of interest to every one. And among the most 
important, because the most useful, is that of Geogra- 
phy. A correct knowledge of the earth, of its natural 
and civil divisions, and of the other great features by 
which it is characterized; together with the popula- 
tion of different countries, and of the principal cities 
which ornament them, are subjects of the utmost im- 
‘portance, and particularly so to all commercial na- 
itions. With these brief remarks, we proceed to lay 
\ before our readers, the outlines of a plan to convey in- 














a 


struction in this great branch of learning, which bears 
with it strong marks of originality and novelty. It 
has the flattering recommendation of Governor Clin 
ton, Dr. Mitchill, and Dr. Hosack. 

In order that our readers may be the better able 
understand the true meaning and merit of the schem: 
we here insert the author's address on the subject 


which is copied from a pamphlet : 


* Prospectus of anew Geographical Garden of the 
two Hemispheres, to be located in the vicinity of the 
city of New-York: intended to afford an interestin: 
retreat to the citizens, and to combine rational recrea 
tion with intellectual improvement. 

* Wherein will be represented in miniature, within 
duo-cireular enclosure, called “Tur Diorprric Gat 
LERY oF tur TWO Hemispueres,” the various divi 
sions and aspects of the whole earth, as actually ex 
listing, and as deduced trom the most authentic intor 
imation. Connected with which will be Seminaries, 
for the instruction of youth of both sexes, in all those 
ibranches of education which are usually taught in the 
jhichest schools and academies. 
| ‘ Asuitable site in the vicinity of the city of New 
'York will be selected fot the Geographical Garden, 
| Seminaries. and other buildings, which garden is to 
Ibe laid out upon the plan detailed in a patent recent! 
issued. : 
| “Phe site will contain about twenty acres, ten acres 
}ol which to be appropriated to the Garden of the two 


| Hemispheres ; wherein continents, islands, capes, pro 


| montories, peninsulas, isthmuses, are to be formed of 


‘duction of sulphurous compounds into the mountains 


| ne 
‘and igniting the same. 


earth: mountains, of rock and earth combined: vol 
canoes may be occasionally represented by the intro 


“The water of the oceans, seas, bays, gulfs, straits, 
sounds, lakes, and rivers, will be formed by digging 
and cutting away the ground, and filling the spaces 
with ‘Water, so as to represent those objects. Water 
falls, fountains, boiling springs, are to be formed with 
water, supplied under ground, by a reservoir of sufil 
cient height, without the enclosure. 

* The various changes of the face of the earth, which 
have been made by man, are to be represented by ap 
propriate matter, cities especially; the ground plan 
and streets of which will be accurately delineated. 
Extensive forests will be designated by suitable shrub- 
bery ; deserts, by sand; swamps, marshes, and prairie 
lands, by appropriate vegetation and water respec 
tively. 

“The actual artificialdivisi ons of empires, king 
doms, republics, principalities, &c. will be represent 
ed by appropriate walks. 

** A foundation wall will be laid around each hemis 
phere, and upon this wall is to be placed a tight board 
duo-circular fence, twelve or fourteen feet in height, 
the inside smooth, and, together with such parts ef 
the wall as shall be in sight, painted, to represent a 
continuation of the scene, as to landscape, water, and 
sky, at every point, as nearly to the natural state ot 
such point as practicable. This fence is to be attach- 
ed to suitable timbers or uprights, to give it the requi- 
site strength for supporting one side of a slanting roof, 
extending from a corresponding duo-circular fence, 
nine feet therefrom, outside, which is to be so much 
lower as to give the requisite slant to the roof. ‘U’his 
outer fence is framed and clap-boarded down to the 
ground outside, and a suitable arch is made within the 
roof; thus forming an arched gallery, which is to be 
lathed and plastered, 
flooiing all around. 

“This, with its appendages, constitutes * Tur Dioe- 
TRIC GanLeny OF THE two Hemispugres.” Within 
't, next to the inner fence, oy wall, all around, will be 


and to have a good smovtii 
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— 
countet wit two and a half feet wide, and four | pose of choosing officers, and of being regularly orga Public Accommedations.—Iy the edicts of our « 
et high: a above this counter, all around, will be||/ nized. The reader is referred to the pampblet for an) poration, of of any other public body imvested Wit 
troduced into the inner fence, or wall, circular lights | illustration of the various points contemplated iw thy legislative power, it surely would be a strange rule t 
it eight inches diameter, each hght having & |plan. We have only to add, that it would be exceed avond all enactments relating to th bln conven 
Py nte 1 Index, pointing to some city oi place with ingly gratifving to witness the full success of the | ence, because the objects of them were lable to abuse 
: ) the hemusphere und unmedtately under each hght | ject. Such & proposition would not be more remarkable to 
ll be placed a dioptri glass, baving within its focus ; —— 7 its nonsense Uban its novelty From the tre hava 
en ved of painted perspective view of the same yp rap hical Bs ors.—The following humor ter of Our institutions, which protect aL the mm 
* a Thus, the spectator will readily become), “OU@MBUnication Is taken from the second number of ent Pleasures and recreations of if unl above 
: “ wrized with the situation and external appeat anew daily paper just set up at Albany, and call from the unrestramed admission of foreigners ” 
| an of each city and place so represented. ‘“Trioy the Albany Patriot. All newspaper correspondents ited enjovments of which we are too proud to tak 
f . ri ind various Other interesting views of the two will sympathize, with no common sensibility, with the jany « xcephon, accommodations such as seaty on th 
\ hemispheres, at different points, will also be given in unfortunate writer, whoever he may be. Battery, are more « » with us than in any oth 
" e counters of the Dioptric Gallery, which wall be Sin—You have made some jueer mistakes 1 EY) |eountry to the ill uses and shameful habits of the un 
| lusmeshed with convenient seats for the accommoda theatrical notices of yesterday, which | shall state in)) orateful and depraved: Unis argues no diminution of 
ve aff visitors. numerical order, for they are numerous and somewhat proper gratifications. We hope soon see that bea 
"Phe two hemispheres will be connecté I by two wa-| novel at least. "To begin then with tiftul walk, the Barveny, tastefully embellished, net 
fer communications within dark covered ways; the} No. 1. You make me say that * fam no puffer mm) only with seats but with works of art, and when wate: 
first. or south communication, receiving the canal the admiring seuse of the term.” IT wrote it ordinary, |)is freely introduced to the city, from the low preston 
hereafter mentioned: the other, or northern commu instead of admiring—but as this may be styled an ad- |) of this place of pablie resort, it will » dehighttel 
Ps nication, running in about a line between the cities of || "™7@4le error, [will not quarrel with you about num || spot for a fine marble fountain to throw up its cool and 
New-York and Liverpool. At each entrances into the ber one. refreshing currents Proud of ow city and her cen 
hemispheres these water Communications will bé pro-| No. 2. In the 18th line of the 8th paragraph, YOU TRAL Position, we hope to see her the seat of a 
vided with curtains, their outsides being painted, to) substitute the word diving for that of being. Phis to @ | and of retin ment, as well as of commerce and publ 
represent, as the fence, a continuation of the natural | Coscgenty is not a dead error—and so I _ tly on to Spare he 
i scenery in those points. \) No. 3. In the Sth and 6th lines of the oth para ESTE rE 
* At the south junction of the two hemispheres will graph, you have been very liberal in giving me two 


| 
i} 
i} 


house, to be conveniently constructed as a dwelling || 
S | 


a building, two stories Ingh, calied the Entrance- 


uso for the keeper ; having, im the centre of the first} 


floor, a large hall; in the rear of which wall be a dark} 


room, leading to a covered canal, furnished with ap-| 


if 
propriate boats for transporting visiters through the || 


canal and water communication above mentioned into! 





either hemisphere,—when, the curtain at the entrance 
being dropped atter the passing of the boats, the visi- 
ters will suddenly find themselves in a miniature world. 


At each side of the canal will be a long narrow en- 


‘lascivious error, I 


| 
| 





: 

’ trance, or hall, leading from the dark roonpet@ the 
Dioptric Gallery each side. 

' * Atthe north junction is to be erected a neat chapel 
for the use of the seminaries, which is to be connected | 
with the east and west entrance of the Dioptric Gal 

' lery by a room having folding doors in front and rear, 
in which room is placed a large organ. When the 

i. music of the organ ts desired in the chapel, the rea 

é folding doois are to be closed, and the front ones) 

; 4 thrown open; and, when desired in the gallery, that 

c A operation is reversed. 

“The ¢round on the north side will have a square 
enclosure, containing about six acres, and a partition 
fence will extend trom the centre of the chapel to the. 
rear, dividing the ground equally ; and in each divi- 

sion will be placed a suitable building, to be occupied 
a us a SEMINARY, One for instructing males, the other, 

d ‘ females,—the said fence being sufficiently high to 

is 4 form a barrier between the two. 

it * At the front 1s also to be a square enclosure of about | 

a four acres, laid off with walks and trees, which joins! 

dl the back one each side at the centre; thus forming 

»I "I one whole oblong square enclosure,—there being a 

l= i barrier each side, at such junction, to prevent a com 

1- munication with the seminaries.” 

f, Cerys 

De ; . a 

] dress, the object of which is to form a company for 

sp the purpose of carrying the scheme into complete ef 

o- 3 fect. It is proposed to issue stock to equal the amount 

7 , 3 required, which is to be divided into shares of fifty dol- 

‘ % mee each. Henry Post, junior, Esq. cashier of the 

ii 4 iranklin bank, is named as treasurer for the sub- 

seribers until their first meeting. Five per cent. is to 

4 be paid at the time of subscribing. When eight hun- 

a " dred shares are subscribed for, a meeting of the sub- 

ye seribers is to be called by the patentee, for the pur- 





jin the time, sir,) have substituted lascivious ; of this 


| 


words for one. For vulgarity, as 1 wrote it, vou have 


substituted “such gatety!’ and though it mars the 


sense most unmercitully ; vet, as it is quite a way wis 


take, and asl ama loughing philosopher, we shall not 


}quarrel about number three, 


No. 4. Io the 14th line of the same paragraph, fo 
elevated views, as 1 wrote it, you make me say elevated 
veins. ‘This may be called a vaia-glotious error, to 
say the least of it—but let it pass. 

No. 5. Inthe oth and 6th lines of the 10th para 


giaph, for prurient, you, (IL mean your lype-setter, all 


shall only say, that there is too much 
}truth im it. 

No. 6. In the 15th line of the same paragraph, you 
make infirmities of impurities—a weak error, but not 
la wicked one ; so we cannot quarrel yet, sir. 


No. 7. 


In the 6th line of the 12th paragraph, you 


|}make me say the men, instead of the man, who burnt 


is fanatical 


| Michael Servetus. It true, the 
wretches who governed Geneva committed the deed ; 


poo 


but Calvin was the man (or rather the monster!) who 
of that horrid and 


The difference 


}was the prime mover 


the 
man, in this case, is too little, however, to make a fuss 


murder. between the men and 
about—they were all alike devilish and malicious, in- 
stead of manly and merciful, and so I will not quarrel 
with you about them; but let them roast in their fa- 
‘vourite hell. 

No. 8. In the 32d line of the same paragraph, you 
make me say curling instead of canting hypocrites ! 


; 
bling that of honest Darby, in the Poor Soldier, when 
lhe styles Monsieur Bagatelle, the French barber, Mon- 
jsieur Bag of Nails. 

But still, sir, from No. 1 to No. 8, Ll cannot quarrel 


This is a barber-ous error, sir; and very much resem- 


{ 
| 


|; with you, for this plain reason, that my manuscript in| 
‘ss eae Peer ; 
Che plan of a constitution follows the above ad-|| general resembles the fantastical tracks of a beach-| 


}} 
|| bird upon the sand, rather than any thing else that I 
it an compare it to; and therefore, Mr. Editor, | wou 
\der that your errors have been so few. 


| 
| 


In a former piece, however, you made me style Miss 
Brundage, Mistress Brundage ; 

you to settle with the young lady herself—and heaven 
grant you good deliverance ; for if she be half as pet- 


\tish as she is pretty, she will give you a curling in 
earnest; in short, she will teach you the difference 
Yours truly. 


| ; . " : ir! 
|| between curling and canting to a hair ! 


barb trOUS || 


this mistake I leave | 


¢7° Those of our country patrons who 
«- 


have not yet complied with the terms of this 
publication, are most respectfully requested 


W here 


there is no resident agent the money may be 


to do so with all convenient despatch, 


sent by mail.—We hope it will not be neces 
sary again to remind our friends of their de 
liquency. We feel very grateful to those who 
have been punctual. 


VMARKIRD, 


Mi. Williaty Frederick, to Miss Catharine Quick Mi 
Jacob B. Merritt, to Miss Mary B. Warnes Mr. John b 
| Hertell, to Miss Mary W. Spence.—-Mr. M. J. Hays, to Mins 
Abby Levy Mr. John O. Woodrull, to Miss Hlannah W 


| Hochlan Mr. Williawm Vail, jun. to Miss Eliza Phy te ~ 
Mr. William H Reed.——Mr. Abru 
jham D. Mootague, to Miss Aun Bell.— Mr. Ludwig Proch 


Burges, to Miss Joanna 


’ 


ito Miss Sarah Sherman Mr. Benjamin Stevens, jun. to 
(| Miss Hlanwah M. Pratl Mr. Abraham A. Prall, to Mis 
Joanna Kutter Mr. William Phyte, to Miss Ann Milles 


Mr. J. W. Van Zandt, to Miss Caroline A. Pellit 


| 
| 
! 


Din, 
On the 12th instant, at Derby, Connecticut, Miss Mary 
1 


There is nothing unnatural or unexpected un the 


iT Hosxren, daughter of Colonel William Ilunter, of 


| j this ciuy 
| approa h of death—he daily snatches thousands from this 
world, and we fall beneath his all-destroving sythe like 


jthe grass of the field; but when he gathers the sweetest 


l} 


| fragrance 


buds from the garden, we are led to contemplate upoa their 
and the ir be auty, aud we tiusc in sorrow over 
their destruction, In the morning of ou days—when youth 
Fl amabinte the brightest visions to the fancy——and paints the 
|| !andecape of life with the fairest tints of imagination 

||\when nature smiles around us, and hope gives promise of 
i} vears of happiness, the sun always rises in his resplendent 
glory, but he often sinks to rest shedding a gloom over ow 
minds and natures. We pause to wouder at the scene, and 
~The life 
of the amiable young lady, whose death it is our sad duty 


to lament the short duration of all earthly joys. 


to record, was exemplary —her deportment was fascinating 


heart Hei 
memory will be long cherished with esteem, by a numerous 


and endearing —her warm and aflectionate 


| 
| 
i 
J 
ll circle of relations and triends 


* None knew thee, but to love thee, 


” 


* None named thee, but lo praise 

On the 16th inst. John C. Cheesman, in the seventh year 
of his age. 

On the Ith inst. Mes. Eliza Mott, io the thirty-third year 
of her age 


| 
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THE MINSTREL. 





Jbome. 


Home! how that blest word thrills the ear, 
lo it what recollections blend! 
It tells of childhood's scenes so dear, 
And speaks of many a cheriuh'd frend 
Oh' through the world where er we roam, 
Though souls be pure, and lips be kind, 
The heart with fondness turns to home, 
Still turns to those it left behind 


The bird that soars to yonder skies, 
Though heaven is nigh, still seems unblest 
It leaves them, and with rapture flies 
Downward to its own much loved nest 
Though beauteous scenes may meet its view, 
And breezes blow from balmy groves 
With wing untired, with bosom true, 
lt turns to that dear spot it loves 


[hus I, afar from early friends, 
Kevert to home for every bliss ; 

The thoughts of absent dear ones blends 
With all my hopes of happiness 

Though fair broad Hudson's banks may seem, 
Laved by its sparkling waves of blue ; 

‘To me more dear is Schuylkill’s stream, 
Which swelled on happy childhood’s view. 


When heaven shall bid this soul depart, 
This form return to kindred earth | 

May the last throb which swells my heart, 
Heave where it started into birth 

And should affection shed one tear, 
Should friendship linger round my tomb, 

Phe tribute will be doubly dear, 


When given by those of “ home, sweet home.” 


: 
FRANCIS. || 


ines 

WRITTEN BENEATH A BUST OF SHAKSPEATE 
His was the master spirit; at his spells - 
‘The heart gave up its secrets; like the moynt 
Of Horeb, smitten by the Prophet's rod, 
Its hidden springs gushed forth. Time, that gray rock 
On whose bleak sides the fame of meaner bards 
Is dashed to ruin, was the pedestal 
On which his genius rose ; and rooted there 
Stands like a mighty statue, rear’d so high 
Above the clouds and changes of the world, 
Phat heaven's unshorn and unimpeded beams 
Have round its awful brows a glory shed 
immortal as their own. Like those fair birds 
Of glittering plumage, whose heaven-pointed pinions 
Beam light on that dim world they leave behind, 
And while they spurn, adorn it, so his spirit, 
His “ dainty spirit,’ while it soared above 
This dull, gross compound, scattered as it flew 
Treasures of light and loveliness. And these 
Were gentle Shakspeare’s features; this the eye 


Whence earth's least earthly mind looked out and flashed 


Amazement on the nations 5 this the brow 

Where lofty thought majestically brooded, 

Seated as on athrone ; and these the lips 

That warbled music stolen from heaven's own choir 
When seraph’s harps rang sweetest. But I tempt 
A theme too high, and mount like Iearus 

On wings that melt before the blaze they worship. 
Alas! my hand is weak, my lyre is wild! 

Else should the eye whose wandering gaze is fixed 
Upon this breathing bust, awaken strains 

Lofty as those the glance of Phebus struck 

From Memnon’s ruined statue ; the rapt soul 
Should breathe in numbers, and in dulcet notes 

* Discourse most eloquent music.” 





Lpigram. 
WRITTEN AFTER GOING TO LAW. 
This law, they say, great nature's chain connects— 
That causes ever must product ¢ffects ; 
In me behold, reversed great nature's laws, 
All my effects lost by a single canse 








Wlealth and Fashion. 
One day, ‘twas in the times of yore 
That Wealth and Fashion met; 
Her best attire the virgin wore 


Her scanty means could get 


Her réhes were thin, and formed for show 
With lace and borders bound, 
The ruff above, and fur below 


The circling flounce around 


And as the sun above the dawn 
Through vapour shows his mien ; 
>o, through her robes, transparent lawn 


Her pretty shape was seen, 


Her hair, once freely floating round, 
Was taught to know its place, 

By curls of art in durance bound, 
Not by the rules of grace 


llow different in his dress afd air 
Did sovereign Wealth appear! 

Ilis sordid visage steep'd in care, 
Provoked the virgin's sneer. 


'n robes substantial was he drest, 
And stitched in every fold 

With Dei Gratia brightly blest, 
There lurked a piece of gold. 


‘Away ''” began the frowning king, 
* Nor stand before my face ! 
Ye foolish, flaunting, fluttering thing 


Composed of curls and lace! 


“Stillin your gay and gaudy robe, 
Still pleased with something new ; 
Iwould cost the gold of half the globe 

To clothe an imp like you, ’ 


I'm not a subject of your realm 
The haughty maid replied ; 

As well as you I guide the helm, 
And o’er my thousands ride. 


“ You sordid, crooked, clumsy, old 
Your presence I disdain; 

So long inured to handling gold, 
Your fingers smell of gain.”’ 


But Fashion ogled all the while 
To contradict her speech 5 

And from her lips discharged a smile 
The heart of Wealth to reach 


Nor vain appeared the maiden’s art, 
Which well she understood ; 

His soft'ning bosom felt the smart, 
And thus the lover woo'd : 


“ You really are a pretty lass, 
(Forgive the hasty strife,) 

How cheerly would my moments pass, 
Had I but such a wife.” 


* And so,” thought she “ had I your gold, 
To deck my comely form, 

Though sordid, crooked, clumsy, old, 
I'd think you sweet and warm. 


** Once fastened by the wedding ring, 
I'd o'er your keys preside, 

And purchase many a charming thing 
My own will not provide.” 


Then, after frowning cold as snows 
On Zemblia’s mountain sent, 

And blushing modest as the rose, 
She smiled a kind consent. 


So, bound in everlasting bands, 
While yet they felt the smart, 

‘They never since have severed bands, 
Nor ever wished to part. 


No stronger proof ca. 2'er be told 
Than rolling years express ; 
She's still enamoured of his gol:/, 


And he, her showy dress. 
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Stansas. 
I love thee night! thy solemn hour 
So sulls the hum of busy men, 
I love thee night! and own thy power 
To calm my breast to peace again. 


I love thee silence, night's compeer ! 
Sedate and noiseless, ‘neath thy wing ; 
Gay fancy, evening reveller, 
The most entapturing visions bring 


And softly treads the passing hour, 

When thoughts of friendship fill the breast, 
That melting yields to beauty'’s power. 

And lulls the grateful heart to rest Mum 





Sweet Spirit. 


Sweet spirit of the forest wild! 
Now hush'd in silence deep, 

Woods, winds, and waves are as a child, 
Still smiling when asleep. 

I feel thy breathing on my brow 
Like whispered music fall, 


~ _ And thoughts and feelings all avow 


The sweetness of thy thrall. 


I see thy hues on yonder sky 
In living blushes spread, 

And «dim the soft star's golden eye 
With changing tiats of red ; 

Thy voice, an echo from the cave, 
Low murmurs through thy bower, 

Thy printless foot is on the wave, 
Thy freshness in the flower ! 


The dew drops mid the leaves of green, 
Like twinkling gems I see, 

Methinks from beauteous eyes unseen, 
Thy tears of bliss may be: 

Ob! would that one upon my heart 
Might drop thus brightly fair, 

And like youth's fable front impart 
New life and feeling there ! 


Sweet Spirit! wherefore should we not 
Thy form of love behold ; 

And hear from dell, or stream, or grot, 
Thine oracles unfold ? 

Then glad might we forsake the throve 
Where hearts but ill agree, 

And find, far lovelier scenes among, 
Companionship with thee. 


Xt is the #Wour. 

It is the hour when from the boughs 

The nightingale’s high note is heard ; 
It is the hour when lovers’ vows 

Seem sweet in every whispered word , 
And gentle winds and waters near 
Make music to the lonely ear. 
Each flower the dews have lightly wet 
And in the sky the stars are met ; 
And on the wave is deeper blue, 
And on the leaf a browner hue ; 
And in the heaven that clear obscure, 
So softly dark, and darkly pure, 
‘That follows the decline of day 
As twilight melts beneath the moon away. 
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